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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN 
(Continued from page 787.) 


We continued with Friends in this city, and at- 
tended their two meetings on First-day, and in 
the evening had an opportunity with several to 
satisfaction, for our love rather increased; next 
morning feeling my mind clear of Friends in Hol- 
land, I was easy to return towards England, and 
accompanied by several to the skute we took 
leave and went to Turgow by water, from thence 
by wagon to Rotterdam, inall about forty-two miles. 
There are no members of our society left in this 
city ; we went to see the meeting house, and had 
some thoughts of having a meeting; but being 
the time of a great fair, which occasioned a con- 
course of ruce people, there was no prospect 
of having one to advantage. 

John Vanderwaarf, Jr., came with us to Rot- 
terdam, with whom we parted in much love early 
on Fourth-day morning the twenty-ninth of the 
Eighth month, and went on board the same ship 
which brought us hither, it haviag made a voy- 
age to England and back since; we sailed with 
a fair wind down the Maze to the Briell before 
noon, when it becoming contrary, we lay at 
anchor until First-day morning, then proceed- 
ing, we passed over the dangerous sands and so 
to sea, and arrived at Yarmouth about one the 
next day, and had a meeting with Friends the 
same evening. 

In this journey to Holland, we travelled by 
sea and land about five hundred miles. 

From Yarmouth we went in a chaise to Nor- 
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wich, where friends were rejoiced to see us, and 
we were thankful for our safe return, and being 
concerned to spend some more time among them 
in this city, we visited a few families and attend- 
ed their Monthly Meeting, also their two meet- 
ings on First-day, which were dull and heavy ; 
the minds of the people being too much outward, 
I found it my place to recommend silence by 
example more than by words, in both those 
meetings. 

Next day in company with other Friends I 
went to visit Hannah Lucas, a school mistress, 
who was newly convinced ; she was in a low state 
of mind ; our visit was to mutual satisfaction, be- 
ing comforted together. 

At their week day meeting on Third-day, I 
had a seasonable time to discharge my mind to- 
wards Friends in that city, in which I was led to 
deal plainly with them. They area loving peo- 
ple to strangers and each other; but there is a 
want of weightiness of spirit, and of a proper care 
in the exercise of the discipline of the church. 

Before my going to Holland I was at the shop 
of a barber in this city several times to be shav- 
ed ; the second time I was there, I had to wait 
a while for my turn, he having no assistant ; and 
when the others were gone out he told me, he was 
sorry I had to wait, and hoped he should have my 
custom, and that if I would come on Saturdays 
and Wednesdays in the forenoon I need not wait ; 
but in the afternoon others came; I asked him 
what days of the week those were which he call- 
ed Saturday and Wednesday? He seemed to 
wonder at my ignorance, but knew not how to 
tell me otherwise. I said, I do not read in the 
Scriptures of any days so named ; he replied, 
that is true; for what reason then, said I, dost 
thou call themso? Because it is a common cus- 
tom, said he. Suppose then, said I, that we lived 
in a heathen country among infidels who wor- 
shiped idols, should we follow their customs be- 
cause common? He replied, by no means, I then 
said, If I have understood rightly, the heathens 
gave the days of the week those names. I never 
heard that before, said he ; pray for what reason ? 
Lanswered, they worshipped the Sun on the First- 
day of the week and named it after their idol, Sun- 


day ; the Moon on the Second-day of the week, 
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so came Monday, and the other days after other 
idols, for they had many gods; Third day they 
called Tuesday after their idol Tuisco ; and after 
the idol Woden, Fourth-day they called Wednes- 
day, and Fifth-day after their idol Thor they 
called Thursday ; from Friga, Friday; and after 
Saturn they called the Seventh-day, Saturday ; | 


at giveth light to all that are in the house, Mat. y’ 
21. Nor doth the Lord enlighten his candle, 
that is the spirit of man, with the pure knowl- 
edge of Truth, that we should cover it, either 
with an easeful disposition to save ourselves trou- 
ble, or hide the work thereof under the covering 
bushel of worldly saving care, after the gain and 


and as I believe in the only true God and Jesus | treasure of this world ; but that it may stand on 
Christ whom he hath sent, and expect eternal | the candlestick, and thereby crown those who are 
life by no other name or power, I dare not for ‘thus favored with the holy Light, that as a city 


conscience sake own the gods of the heathen, or | 
name a day after them ; but choose the names 
which the days were called by when the Most 
High performed his several works of creation, viz. | 
first, second, third, and so on, which is scriptural, 
most plain and easily understood. 

He seemed some what affected with the infor- 
mation, and I desired him to inquire into the mat- 








set on an hill they cannot be hid. 

The corrupt language of you to a single per- 
son, and calling the months and days by heathen 
names, are esteemed by some to be little things ; 
but if a faithful testimony in these little things, 
was blessed in the instance before mentioned, 
even to the raising an earnest inquiry after the 
saving knowledge of God and his blessed Son, 


ter for himself, and not to think that 1 design-; whom to know is Eternal Life, perhaps such 
ed to impose upon him. The next time of my go- | who baulk their testimony to the pure Talent of 
ing to his shop, he showed me some papers where- : Truth given them to profit withal, may one day 
on he had begun to learn algebra, and asked me . have their portion appointed with the wicked and 
how I liked it; I said it might be useful to some, | slothful servant, see Mat. xxv. 24, 25, &c. 

but that I could take up grubbing or follow the| After the last mentioned meeting I found my 
plough without studying algebra, as he might mind easy to leave Norwich, and went with 
also shave a man, &c., without it; besides I Richard Brewster and wife to Wymondam that 


found it a more profitable and delightful study 
to be quietly employed in learning the law of the 
Lord written in mine own heart, su that I might 
walk before him acceptably. 
On my return from Holland to Norwich, ‘a 
man ran to me in the street putting a paper into ' 
my hand, and immediately left me, whom I soon 
found to be this barber; the letter contained an 
innocent child-like acknowledgment to me for 
my freedom with him, as is before mentioned, in 
language rather too much shewing his value for 
me as an instrument; and believing him to be 
reached by the love of Truth, and in measure 
convinced of the principle thereof, I thought it 
best to leave him in the Lord’s band for further 
instruction, to learn by the immediate teachings 
of the Holy Spirit, that his love might be cen- 
tred on the true Beloved of souls; for want 
whereof many are hurt, looking outward and 


growing in head knowledge, seeking the esteem > 


and friendship of men, from whom we are to 


cease, his breath and life being stopped at the. 


Lord’s command. 
I mention this passage with a view to stir up 
my friends of the same holy profession, to let their 


evening, and next day to Edmondsbury, where 
feeling an engagement of mind we stayed eight 
days, attending their several meetings, and 
Monthly Meeting, which is composed of five par- 
ticular meetings, where, under a sense of a for- 
ward formal ministry, my soul mourned and was 


clothed with sorrow; the next day we had a 


precious meeting, and the same evening another 
with the ministers and solid friends, in which 
it became my concern to set forth the care they 
ought to exercise over each other, and how ne. 
cessary it was to dea! plainly with those that 
did not keep their places: Truth owned us to- 
gether and I believe the opportunity will be re- 
membered. 

My mind being drawn towards Wales, m 
companion John Pemberton who had been wit 
me three years, having travelled together in much 
love and unity, inclining to go towards London, 
we parted in the same love, and I, accompanied 
by my kind friend Richard Brewster, went to 
Henry Gray’s at Godmanchester in Huntingdon- 
shire, and the next day to Wellingborough in 
Northamptonshire, and were at their two meet- 
ings on First-day the twenty-third of the Ninth 


language in words be the real language of Truth | month, which were heavy for want of more faith- 


to all men, in purity of spirit, and not to name 
the days of the week or months after the heathen- 
ish idolatrous customs, saying, for excuse, that 
they to whom they speak do best understand 
them, and it saves them any further explanation, 
which excuse is far from proceeding from a dis- 
position apt to teach, and letting the light of 
Truth shine as they ought. Neither do men, 
said our blessed Instructor, light a candle and 
put it under a bushel ; but on a candlestick, and 


ful inward laborers; that evening I had also a 
sitting with a sick friend. 

« Next morning my friend R. Brewster returned 
homewards, and several Friends coming to take 
leave of me, I had an opportunity to remark to 
them the reason that their meetings were so dull 
and cloudy ; for I thought I clearly saw there 
was a neglect among them of putting the disci- 
pline in practice, where disorders were evident ; 
and that this neglect had caused them to suffer, 
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which would still continue and increase, until| Passing to Shrewsbury in Shropshire, I was at 
they set the testimony of Truth over the heads of| a meeting on First-day at Colebrookdale and had 
such who by disorderly walking had brought a|some close work; but Truth seemed to give vic- 
reproach thereon. The Friends were affected,|tory, and in the evening at Abraham Darby’s 
and acknowledged they believed it to be the case| house had an opportunity, in which the testimony 
amongst them. We parted in tenderness, and I|of Truth prevailed to the tendering some high 
proceeded on my journey with an income of solid| and lofty young people ; whose faults were told 
peace, and after riding thirty-seven miles reached | them in the power of the Searcher of hearts, for 
Banbury in Oxfordshire, and the next day Eat-| which the sincere were truly thankful. 

ington in Warwickshire, where I met with my| Next day returning to Shrewsbury, I went to 
friends Richard Partridge and Mary Weston of| visit Benjamin Thomas and Richard Bellows, 
London, and we were truly glad to see each| who had been confined in prison about four years 
other, spending the day together, and had a meet-| and a half for their conscientious refusal to pay 
ing with Friends in the evening to our mutual| tithes, and we had a comfortable season to- 
comfort ; we went in company to Warwick and/| gether in the jail, feeling the living presence of 
Coventry, and at the meeting at the last place,| the Lord, which makes his people free, even in 
which was comfortable, I thought I sensibly felt | prisons. 

the benefit of the painful labor I had been exer-| The day following had a meeting in this town, 
cised in when there before. R. Partridge re-|and one in the evening at the house of John 
turning to London, Mary Weston went with me/ Young, both which afforded some peace ; but the 
to the Quarterly Meeting at Leicester, which be-| life of Truth is at a low state in Shropshire, and 
gan with a meeting of ministers and elders, and|the professors with us few in number. 

one for worship and discipline was held the same (To be concluded.) 

day, the service in which lay heavy upon me, we 

and Truth favored, the power thereof being felt) We must not look for happiness in the world, 
to the comfort of many ; and I wish that season] nor in the things of the world; but within our- 
may not be forgotten by the members of that} ..lves in our temper, and in our heart. 
meeting. On the First-day following I went to a . : 


eneral meeting at Badgeley, and had an evenin . ; 
Ssetlog at Daniel Lythal’s ‘at Polesworth, whe __Clearness of intellect is the result of pure affee- 
hath a large family of hopeful, tender children. eet - he es = — ee an 
I next went to Allen England’s at Tamworth, and ee . at bs ms seh @ mote they acuast 
had a satisfactory opportunity in his family ORG OF ecen ee 
to which I had felt adrawing in my mind for ee 
some time; but did not know that it would fall} rnscrIPTION ON A WINDOW OVERLOOKING A 
so in the way to the Quarterly Meeting at Stafford, GRAVE-YARD IN ENGLAND. 

which I attended,and there met my friend Joshua Child of mortality, whoe’er thou art, whate’er 


Tofft, in company with whom I returned to} ~ 4; 
; ; ; y birth, thy fortune or thy years, gaze not 
Ridgeley, and next day had a meeting at widow] vith vacant eye or passive thought on those gray 


Morris’s and another that evening at Uttuxiter,|. 14. below-—the monumented dwelli ngs of th 
from thence to Leek, and after a favored meeting kindred, corruption, dust and worms What 
, . 


went home with Joshua to Hargate, henge hn were they once, who unregarded lie beneath 
resting one day, had another meeting at Leek,| 11... stones, o’ergrown with foul rank weeds— 
and an ne with hed ae is oshua| nature’s low refuse? Much like thee, active, 
Strangman’s, wherewith I had a degree of peace. |i otont on vain pursuits, each toiling for his share, 


Accompanied by J. Tofft I went to a general . ; 
meeting at Eaton 4 Cheshire, then to Maccles- sre mae ge wen anenen — 
field, Stockport, Morley, and Farnly, the last of ae niles ium in y? Ab! sain 
shih az goad meoting there my fender quan; thei Hake is ei judg, ‘Tho 
; : voice of conscience utters truths whose impor 
meeting at Sutton ; the next day Susanna Fother-| os poaches to eter nity. Go thou, prepare to 


gill and her brother Alexander came to see me, coach thes Ged fae t as thy fath 
‘ y God, for thou art as thy fathers were— 
and we had a comfortable time together at a pilgrim aa a sojourner on earth. 


Thomas Hough’s, being owned by Truth. I was 
next ata laborious meeting at Newton, though 
it ended well, and after it I met again with 
Joshua Tofft at Edgebury, and had a meeting 
the next day at Middlewich, then at Nantwich, 
and Chester, from whence rode to John Bellows’ 
at Stretton. My travelling and labors through 
Cheshire was in a particular close manner, though 
there are some solid Friends in that county. 





There are sensualists in religion, who perform 
acts of obedience which are the food of the soul; 
not because they sustain life, but for the self- 
approval, the relish which accompanies them. 
He in whom the love of God is perfected, can 
afford to do without enjoyment, because he has 
contentment. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A NOTICE OF THE DIARY AND MEMOIR OF 
JOHN YEARDLEY. 


(Concluded from page. 789.) 


On one occasion he notices a season of remark- 
able solemnity in one of their evening meetings on 
First-day. ‘‘ A most remarkable season of Divine 
favor in our evening assembly. The awe which 
I had felt over my spirit the whole of the day, 
and not feeling a freedom to break my mind in 
the meeting in the morning, induced me to look 
to the evening opportunity with fear and 
trembling, which indeed is always the case 
when I feel the Master’s hand upon me. The 
most solemn act of worship, that of public sup- 
plication, so powerfully impressed my mind, 
that I believed it right to yield to the motion, 
which I humbly trust was done in true humility 
and reverence of soul. Our spirits were so 
humbled under feelings of good, that it seemed 
as if the secrets of all hearts were presented 
before the throne of grace, to ask forgiveness 
for former transgressions, strength to serve the 
Most High with acceptance, and to be finally 
prepared to reign with Him in glory. O how 
these seasons of refreshing will rise up against 
us in the great day of account, if we are not 
concerned toimprove by them! Grant, dearest 
Father, that 1 may experience a nearer and 
stronger tie to do thy will more perfectly ; and 
let it please thee to remember those in this 
place and this land, for whom my spirit so often 
secretly prays and mourns.” Sesides the at- 
tention which he gave to his religious concerns, 
John Yeardley does not appear to have been un- 
mindful of the importance of attending to some 
kind of business which would yield him support, 
and give him suitable employment, and in ad- 
dition to other matters, he informs his brother 
in one of his letters, that he bad commenced 
the bleaching of flaxen yarn, and describes the 
process very clearly. 

“Pyrmont is one of the oldest watering 
places north of the Alps. The inhabitants 
are much dependant on the visitors who 
resort thither during the summer months, 
and amongst some of whom may be reckoned 
members of the first families in Europe. This 
year, 1823, the Prince and Princess of Prussia 
were there, and one Fourth-day attended the 
Friends’ Meeting.” “The attendance of visitcrs 
at that meeting house, was often numerous, 
which was a cause of serious concern with John 
Yeardley, and the records he furnishes of his 
occasional poverty of spirit and inward distress, 
of his faithfulness and dedication of heart, and 
the Divine favor of which he was sometimes the 
recipient, are of a most interesting nature. As | 
do not desire to make many further extracts, I 
refer the reader to the memoir, for other infor- 
mation. 


He returned to England in 1824, and on the 
21st of Eleventh month, 1826, was united in 
marriage with Martha Savary, a minister in 
unity with the Friends of England, and who 
appears truly to have been “a help meet” for 
him. Before this marriage, he had made his first 
continental journey, in the service of the gospel. 
After his marriage, accompanied by his wife, he 
made a second continental journey, to revisit 
some parts of Germany and Switzerland, and to 
visit some of the descendants of the Waldenses 
in the Protestant valleys of Piedmont; and on 
their return, the islands of Gurnsey and Jersey. 
Nearly all this journey they completed, and 
arrived at home again after an absence of nine 
months. 

From 1828 to 1832, John and Martha Yeard- 
ley were engaged with home occupations, and 
with religious missions to various parts of Eng- 
land and Wales. 

In 1833, they entered upon another journey 
to the Continent, with the approbation of their 
friends, and having also a prospect of visiting 
the Grecian Islands. They went first to Paris, 
thence to Nancy, and visited Basle, Neufchatel, 
Geneva, and afterwards journeyed through Italy, 
to Anzona. Here they embarked for Corfu, and 
arriving there, looked round the principal places 
in Greece, including Athens and Corinth, and 
Castri, the ancient Delphi. At Delphi they visited 
the remains of the celebrated temple of Apollo, 
and saw the cave in the rock from whence the 
priests pronounced the oracle. The account of 
this entire journey is full of interest, and as 
John and Martha Yeardley had prepared them- 
selves by learning the Greek language, they 
had many opportunities for religious communi- 
cation with the people, and returned to England, 
in 1834, after an absence of near a year. It 
was about this time that the Society of Friends 
in England began to be agitated by differences 
of opinion on points of doctrine, and the editor 
of the memoir here says of John Yeardley, that 
‘he not only kept himself free from the spirit 
of party; but left it very much to others 
to sway the affairs of the Church.” We 
transcribe one of the notes of John Yeardley. 
after attending the London Yearly Meeting of 
1835. 

“ The business was of a most important na- 
ture, and sometimes very trying. We bad 
strong proof that u.any spirits professing to have 
made long progress in the Christian life, were 
not enough subdued by the humbling power of 
Divine grace; but through all, I trust, our 
Heaveuly Father dealt with us in mercy, and 
sent help and wisdom to direct and strengthen 
his poor tribulated children.” 

He was much interested in the unsectarian 
schools established in Scarborough, during his 
residence there, for the education of the indus- 
trial classes, and an affectionate tribute to his 
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memory by the late mistress of the Lancastrian 
school is inserted in the work at page 293, 
from which [ make a short extract. 

“T shall never forget him, not only for the 
important instruction I derived from him, but 
also his valuable assistance. During my labors 
of more than 25 years, I had none to help meas 
he did. When at home he never failed to visit 
us every afternoon, no matter what the state 
of the weather was ; snow, wind, or rain, he was 
to be seen at half past two, with his large cape 
folded round him, bending before the blast, 
toiling up the hill near the schoo!. So accus- 
tomed were we to him, that his coming seemed 
a matter of course.” 

At the period alluded to, John and Martha 
Yeardley, enjoyed seven years relaxation from 
their continental engagements, but were oc- 
cupied with religious services connected with 
their own meetings. “But their minds had 
been for some time in preparation, for re- 
newing on the Continent of Europe Chris- 
tian intercouse with some of their old friends, 
and for exploring new veins of religious life, in 
countries which they had not yet visited ;”’ and 
receiving a certificate of approbation from their 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, they went im- 
mediately to Amiens and spenta year in carrying 
out the mission for which they left England. 
Afterwards they commenced and completed 
another journey to the Continent, also with the 
approbation of their friends at home, and labored 
faithfully in their mission of love amongst the 
people to whom their duty called them. On 
this occasion, they were absent more than six- 
teen months, and returned to England much 
worn by travel. 

Martha Yeardley continued in feeble health 
for some months, and died full of peace, in 
185]. An account of her early life, convince- 
ment and dedication to religious duty, is inter- 
spersed throughout the work, and cannot be read 
without confidence in the great integrity of her 
heart. After the death of his wife, he attended 
nearly all the meetings of Friends in Ireland, 
with some public meetings in Leinster province. 

In 1852, he again felt himself called to a 
foreign mission, to a community of religious 
persons in Norway. His proposal met with the 
unity of his friends, and he set out accompanied 
by Peter Bedford, of whom he writes, “ His 
sweet and constantly cheerful spirits comfort and 
cheer me.” On the voyage he employed his 
time (he was then 66 years of age) in adding to 
the little stock of the Norse language which he 
had acquired at home, in anticipation of the 
journey; but in his Gospel communications 
appears to have used an interpreter. 

At one of their meetings, held eleven miles 
from Stavenger, in Norway, he speaks thus of an 
evening meeting held in the open air, near the 
sea, on a plantation of one of their friends. 











portunity. 
rolling of the waves behind a strong sea wall, 
and the warbling of the little birds, all seemed 
to aid our worship; but these would have been 
nothing, had not the presence of our Divine 
Master been near. 
could be seated, partook of tea, &e. 
ness, seriousness, simplicity and hospitality are 
great. 

family.” 


by Germany to England. 
of unity and sympathy from the Monthly Meetiog 
of London, and a Russian passport through theaid 
of Samuel Gurney, who‘also gave him a letter of 
recommendation to one of the first houses in 
Petersburg, John Yeardley set out for Russia, 
and arrived at Petersburg on the 9th of 7th 
month, 1853. 
change had taken place since Wm. Allen and 
Stephen Grellet had visited that capitol, where 
they labored with great fidelity to the light af- 
forded them, to improve all classes of the people. 
Being much concerned at the condition of the 
schools, they suggested to the Emperor Alex- 
ander I. and his men of authority, some changes 
of importance. 
their plans with readiness, and is said to have 
believed their Scripture lessons for the use of 


“7th mo. 28. Last evening we had a solemn op- 
The rustling of the trees, the gentle 


After meeting, as many as 
Their kind- 


All flock together, as if they were one 


They then visited Bergen, and returned 
Receiving a certificate 


Here he discovered that a great 


The emperor entered into all 


the Russian schools would prove of great advan- 
tage to his subjects. This was in 1815. 

John Yeardley writes in 1853, “‘ we find the 
Scripture lessons are no more in use in the 
schools; nor is the Testament in the Russian 
language allowed to be circulated. The Bible 
Society is just alive, but can hardly breathe; 
other institutions languish for want of support ; 
party spirit has crept in to their great injury.”’ 

On leaving Petersburg, he went to Moscow, 
and after visiting the German Colonies at 
Rybalsk, and going thence to the Crimea, Odessa, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and Malta, Nismes, 
and some other places, he returnel home the 
24th of Eleventh month, having been absent four 
months. In this journey he was accompanied 
by William Rasche. 

His last journey was a religious mission to 
Asiatic Turkey, which, in consequence of. de- 
clining health, he failed fully to accomplish, and 
died shortly after his return from Constantino- 
ple, the 11th of Eighth month, 1858. tT. 


Baltimore, First month 19th, 1861. 


—_--~+0-——_——_- 


Many a true heart that would have come back 
like a dove to the ark, after its first transgression, 
has beew frightened beyond recall by the savage 
cbharity-of an unforgiving spirit. 

Sorrow comes soon enough without despon- 
dency ; it does a man no good to carry a light- 
ning-rod to attract trouble. 
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From Once a Week. 
DR. JENNER. 
(Continucd From page 796.) 


Grave as was the evil up to the beginning of 
the last century, it was bearable in comparison 
with what happened afterwards, for eighty or 
ninety years. Before the practice of inoculation 
was introduced, the pestilence came every few 
years, and never entirely died out between ; but 
it left people’s minds comparativaly at ease in 
the intervals. Its raging periods were truly 
shockiag. It carried off several persons in one 
house, if not the entire family. It left those 
who recovered blind of one eye, or both; or 
deaf; or in such a state as to die by pleurisy in 
a few weeks, or consumption in a few months. 
Scrofula remained behind, in almost every house 
where small-pox had been. It had been sup- 
posed that the blindness was caused by pustules 
on the eyeball ; but it was ascertained that the 
real evil was a putrescence of the substance of 
the eye, proceeding from the sunk state of the 
frame, which caused some other fatal mischief, 
if it spared the eyes. This was the stage in 
which wine and bark, meat and brandy, were ad- 
ministered ; and not erroneously, some high au- 
thorities tell us. The hot fires and closed win- 
dows were a terrible mistake; but not the stim- 
ulating diet and medicine, they say. When the 
Visitation was over for the time, what a wreck 
was left! Those who had fled in good time re- 
turned, almost afraid to look aboutthem. Strong 
men seemed palsied ; the young and beautiful 
were altered, past all knowledge, with their swol- 
len features and weak senses; infants were 
blinded and disfigured: the remnants of house- 
holds were in mourning, or watching some 
coughing, wasting relative, called convalescent, 
through the downward stages of consumption. 
Bad as all this was, there was worse to come. 

Early in the last century, several pamphlets 
appeared in the course of three or four years on 
the practice of inoculation for small-pox, as wit- 
nessed in Turkey; but no great attention was 
paid to the suggestion till Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, who investigated the subject at Con- 
staptinople, caused her own son to be inoculated, 
and brought him home as an evidence of the 
benefits of the practice. From the date of her 
arrival in London, 1722, the practice spread 
through the kingdom—at first slowly, and then 
very rapidly, till every educated parent had his 
children inoculated, as we have them vaccinated 
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In contempiating the advantage toindividuals 
of undergoing the small-pox under chosen and 
favorable circumstances, in the midst of health, 
and when parents and nurses were at liberty to 
attend upon the patient, everybody seemed to 
overlook the certain consequences of keeping the 
disease always alive and afloat. In a little while, 
everybody near the inoculated patient who had 
any susceptibility to the disease took it; and the 
mortality rose from year to year till, in Jenner’s 
time, it far exceeded that from any known dis- 
ease. Even under the perpetual weeding which 
was going on, from the constant prevalence of 
the malady, the deaths were one in four of those 
attacked ; and in the hospitals, the average of 
mortality was thirty per cent. The parents of 
children who had been early secured by inocula- 
tion blessed the Englishwoman who had brought 
the boon to the firesides of her countrymen : but 
observers who took a wider range of view said 
that, admirable as was her courage, and excellent 
as were her intentions, she had caused the pre- 
mature death of thousands of each generation 
since her own, by turning the occasional sweep 
of the pestilence into a constant pressure, incal- 
culably more fatal. The effect was so obvious 
that in France, where the mischief had fixed 
universal attention, inoculation for small-pox was 
forbidden by royal authority in 1763: and in 
Spain the practice was almost entirely suppressed ; 
in consequence of which the mortality from 
smal]-pox was smaller, in proportion to the pop- 
ulation, than in any other country in Europe. 

Under such circumstances as those of his 
time, Jenner could not but be eager, on the one 
hand, to establish an antidote to the disease ; 
and, anxious, on the other hand, to make sure of 
his facts before he published them. Hence the 
caution he gave to bis friend Gardner, at the end 
of a ride they took in 1780, in the course of 
which Jenner disclosed the whole history of his 
researches into the pustular diseases of cows, for 
ten years past. He urged upon his friend that the 
conversation was confidential, because “if any 
thing untoward” should turn up in his experi- 
ments, the profession would mock at him, the 
public would complain of being deceived, and 
the whole benefit would be delayed or lost. 

The “ untoward” circumstance which made a 
world of mischief soon after, and wellnigh broke 
Jenner’s spirit, was one which he had had the 
patience to study and master: the fact that more 
than one pustular disease of the cow affected the 
hands of the milkers and could not be distin- 


now. Yet not quite in the same way. Dr.| guished by them from the true cow-pock. Of 


Jenner had a wretched remembrance of the 
method in his own case. He was bled, starved, 
and sunk till he was considered low enough to 
run the risk of premature small-pox. Many 
children suffered permanently from this treat- 
or But this, great as it was, was a minor 
evil, 


| course, their testimony was caught at by the 
| profession, on every occasion of small-pox fol- 
lowing the false cow-pock. The doctors them- 
‘selves did not stop to learn distinctions, but vac- 
_cinated with any thing that came from a cow, or 
from milkers who had any kind of sore to show 
as caused by the cow. There were even instan- 
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ner was in no way to blame for the mistakes 
made. He had ascertained every point ascertain- 
able: he had carefully explained how much re- 
mained doubtful ; he asked for facts, and most 
earnestly for such as might seem to show him to 
be wrong: he set aside every consideration but 
that of putting a stop to the small-pox. Noth- 
ing could exceed his candor, his modesty, his 
disinterestedness. But how about his courage? 
some may ask. 

I should say that the mere act of publishing 
his “ Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of the 
Variole Vaccine,’ with his keen prevision of 
the reception it would meet with from the pro- 
fession, who would be followed by the pubiic, 
proves an extraordinary amount of moral courage 
in a man so retiring, so sensitive, and so prone 
to despondency as Jenner. Itis no contradiction 
that he afterwards suffered torture, and did not 
attempt to conceal it. ‘TI am beset on all sides 
by snarling fellows,” he writes, “‘and so ignorant 
withal that they know no more of the disease 
they write about than the animals which gene- 
rate it... . [t is impossible for me, single- 
handed, to combat all my adversaries. Standing. 
as I do, before so awful a tribunal, my friends 
will volunteer their counsel, and IMMEDIATELY 
appear in court. Give me as much of your 
company as you can, andas speedily.”” We find 
him imploring his friends not to neglect him, 
complaining of wrong, overwork, depression, and 
poverty ; longing for life to be over; suffering 
bitterly, in short, but never for a moment falling 
below his duty, failing to assert his cause, or 
losing his characteristic modesty and candor in 
dealing with opponents. Any man who was not 
brave would have bullied his enemies more or less, 
or given up the cause. 

The highest courage was required, also, to try 
the first express experiment of vaccination. It 
took place on a day, the anniversary of which 
was held as a festival at Berlin and elsewhere, 
not long ago, and may be still, for aught [ know. 
On the 14th of May, 1796, Jenner vaccinated a 
boy of the name of Phipps, eight years old, from 
the hand of a dairywoman who had the true 
cow-pock : the boy went well through the ex- 
periment, was inoculated for small-pox in July, 
and failed to take it. From this time forward, it 
was the custom to make the 14th of May a day of 
rejoicing in Prussia and elsewhere, and to pub- 
lish the annual results of vaccination. For 
many years the vaccinations exceeded the births, 
showing that the people were aware of their dan- 
ger, while any remained unsecured. In Prussia, 
the deaths from small-pox had averaged 40,000 
annually before vaccination was introduced ; and 


. Within twenty years they had sunk to 3,000, 


though there had been a large accession of new 
territory. Sweden, and Denmark, and some 


‘ 


ces of surgeons who charged their lancets and 
“ threads’’ from the pustules of small-pox! Jen- 





territories ia Germany, remained absolutely free 
from small-pox for twenty years after the prac- 
tice of vaccination had been properly adopted. 
A sudden change from the few preceding years 
when 600,000 persons died annually of small- 
pox in the world at large, and 210,000 in Eu- 
rope ; and when every quarter of a century saw 
twenty-five millions of human beings carried off 
by the foulest of distempers ! 

When the good sense of society got the better 
of the bigotry and ignorance of the learned and 
the lowly, Jenner began to receive his due. At 
first, he was widely execrated as a monster who 
would degrade the human race to the level of 
brutes. According to some who should have 
known better, we ought by this time to have 
been mooing and baaing, or going on all-fours, or 
pasturing like Nebuchadnezzar. Jenner out- 
lived that cry. As for the clamor about his 
blasphemy in taking human health out of the 
hands of Providence, it was only what Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu and her followers had 
gone through before. Generally speaking, he 
was estimated sooner than the great benefactors 
of mankind usually are. He received thanks 
from almost the whole circle of crowned heads, 
and was informed of the vaccination of all man- 
ner of princes and valuable persons all the world 
over. Poems were published, and five medals 
were strcuk in his honor ; and there were some 
who remembered that he, the father of a family, 
had largely sacrificed his practice (he had long 
been a physician, because he had not sufficient 
leisure as a surgeon), without obtaining any re- 
compense whatever from his discovery; and 
hence arose the movement which obtained for 
hima grantof £10,000 from Parliament, followed, 
some years later, by another of £20,000. To 
the end of his days, however, the great discov- 
erer suffered grave inconveniences from the work 
of his life. He was not only overwhelmed with 
correspondence ; the correspondence was in a 
great degree occasioned by the blunders of those 
who wrote to him. We are told that his pa- 
tience was unbounded ; and he went on to the 
last explaining matters which he had made clear 
in print years before; but it was weary work ! 
The same mistakes were repeated incessantly ; 
and then the blame of failure was thrown upon 
him. Through it all, however, he had the com- 
fort of knowing that the terrible disease was dis- 
appearing wherever his method of prevention 
was tried ; and that in several countries, the next 
generation would grow up without knowing, ex- 
cept from description, what the small-pox was 
like. He was still writing letters and giving 
guidance to applicants when, in January, 1823, 
when he was seventy-four years old, he was 
struck down by apoplexy in his library, and died 
that very easy death. 

Such was the career of a discoverer who has 
doubtless saved more lives than any other man: 
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mre more than all the slaughterers of their 
ind have killed since small-pox was first known. 
We can scarcely suppose that war has ever des- 
troyed so many as fifteen millions every quarter 
of a century. If ever a discoverer was to be 
envied it must be this man; yet we see that life 
was not altogether charming to him ; and fur- 
ther, that his special discovery seemed no very 
exhilarating affair to himself. He was not the 
less, but more, a great man for this; and the 
more the dreams of the dreamer approach to the 
qualified view which Jenner took of the career 
of discovery, the more likely it is that the 
dreamer should enter into Jenner’s fellowship. 

I must add a word about the position in which 
we now find ourselves. By this time we ought 
to be like the Swedish and Danish children of 
thirty years ago—unable to bear witness to small- 
pox, more or less: or, at least, we should be able 
to tell nothing beyond some dim remembrance of 
the nursemaids ard gossips shaking their heads 
over children who are made to understand that 
they are injured individuals, on whom experi- 
ments have been tried, as if they were dumb 
brutes. I remember the way in which an old 
sempstress and my nurse lifted up their eyes 
against my parents and the doctor, and made me 
quite vain of their pity when I had two marks 
to show on my arm, vaccination being then new 
enough to induce parents to try inoculation after 
it. We may also remember uncles or aunts, or 
at least grandparents, pitted with small-pox. 
Even at this day, anybody who walks through 
Donnybrook fair, or anywhere in the lower order 
of streets in Dublin, will be struck with the 
number of pitted faces, and of one-eyed people 
whom he meets. This should be the utmost we 
know of small-pox at the date of sixty-four years 
from the publication of Jenner’s ‘ Inquiry.” 
Yet the case is far otherwise. There has been 
a recent spread of the disease, quite serious 
enough to awaken us all to consideration. We 
hear occasional doubts of the efficacy of vacci- 
nation ; hints that it is wearing out: suspicion 
that it was sadly overpraised at first; and even 
some suggestions that it causes diseases as bad as 
that which it obviated. While such things are 
said, no attention that can be given to the case 
can be too vigilant. For my own part, old and 
experienced as I am, I see in all these hints and 
complaints nothing but a repetition of the things 
that were said in Jenner’s day ; and I feel con- 
fident that if he were among us, he would lay 
his finger on each cause of failure as readily and 
infallibly as he did in the last century. I be- 
lieve that, as the novelty and exquisite sense of 
relief have died out, carelessness has crept in; 
that we do not understand as well as we ought in 
what stage of the cow’s ailment the vaccine mat- 
ter is proper for our use, nor perhaps how to dis- 
tinguish the spurious from the genuine pock. I 
am very sure that there is great carelessness 


about the transference of the lymph from one 
subject to another; and I think it hardly proba- 
ble that vaccination can be infallibly administer- 
ed by the whole generation of parochial surgeons 
whoare planted down in a fortuitous way through- 
out the country. There are other adverse chan- 
ces: but these are cnough to account for a re- 
appearance and slight spread of the old disease. 
Jenner would wonder that it is no worse. 

If there is among us a man as devoted, and 
candid, and patiently sagacious as Jenner, and as 
little ambitious of glory on his own account, here 
is a career laid open to bim. Let him take up 
Jenner’s work. Let him carefully study Jen- 
ner’s course of inquiry, his experiments, his re- 
plies to opponents, his exposures of mistakes ; 
and then we shall see where we are wrong, and 
how our old enemy has partly got his head from 
under our heel. Let him, when duly qualified, 
test the proceedings of the Royal Jennerian So- 
ciety (which probably knows most of the matter), 
and of every other dispensing authority. The 
question of compulsory or voluntary vaccination 
is one upon which every citizen can form an 
opinion. Before we argue that point, we ought 
to be satisfied that the vaccination we require 
and impose is the thing weiutend ; and the med- 
ical men are the persons who alone can settle this 
point. Let us hope that the spirit of Jenner, in 
some mind of to-day, will rise to the task, and 
enable the future historian to say that the small- 
pox was quelled in Great Britain in the eigh- 
teenth, and extirpated in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. IncLEBY Scorr. 
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A few years since we published an account of 
Ww. Tyndale, and a history of his translation of 
the Scriptures. The author of the Essay on 
that subject will find it in the 12th volume. 








The “ Essay on Seif-Defence”’ contains correct 
sentiments, and as a composition is creditable for 
a young person, but is not sufficiently mature to 
interest the general reader. 

The “ Valedictory” is declined, as having only 
a local interest. 


ee 





MaregigpD, on 20th of Ninth mo. last, according to 
the order of the Society of Friends, Jacos M. Trors, of 
Accotiok, Va., to Ann. daughter of David Walton, near 
the same place. 

————__ <6 


Diep, at his residence near Woodbury, N. J., on the 
8th inst , Josten SuusteR, aged about 80 years. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“‘T have no greater joy than to see the chil- 
dren walk in the truth,” nor have I any fear of 
too much religious instruction. It is truly lauda- 
ble and praiseworthy in any brother or sister, 
who, from a conviction of right, will collect and 
instruct them in things pertaining to their best 
interests. Especially when they devote the 
time they might spend at ease in the delightful 
enjoyment of their own sweet home, surrounded 
by the domestic circle. The minds of children 
are as a blank sheet, ready to receive impres- 
sions, and if the good are not made, the opposite 
probably will be. If this storehouse is not 
filled with sublime precepts, such as inspire a 
love for that which is pure, there may be a de- 
plorable vacuum. 

I would have no set system of instruction, 
but such as seemed best adapted to the condi- 
tion of those assembled, and best calculated to 
turn the uttettion to the divine gift. Touch- 
ing incidents, coupled with acts of devo- 
tion, whether found in Scripture or elsewhere, 
are calculated to make lasting impressions. The 
beauties of the universe everywhere, show 
the handy work of God, who is worthy to be 
loved and served as the author and upholder. 
If the trees of the field could speak, if the depths 
of the ocean could answer, they would invite us 
to adore and reverence their Author ; so would 


‘The glorious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky.” 


_ The sources are abundant whence material 

may be drawn to interest and instruct the infant 
miod, and impress them with the feeling that 
they were designed to serve and love that Great 
Being who created the world and them. 

T have no fear that any one will gain a too 
correct knowledge of the Scripture record, which 
goes to illustrate the effectual workings of the 
spirit, and the guardian care of our Father in 
heaven over his children. Let us leave other 
Societies to do what they deem proper, and as 
far as in us lies, endeavor to imbue the minds 
of our members with a love of truth in its sweet 
simplicity and purity, nor would I draw a line, 
but embrace all, with the invitation, come taste 
and see that the Lord is good. 

S. H. 


ee 


VALUE or KNoWLEDGE.—-One of the most 
agreeable consequences of knowledge is the re- 
spect and importance which it communicates to 
old age. Men rise in character often as they in- 
crease in years; they are venerable from what 
they have acquired, and pleasing from what they 
can impart. 


———_ -~or—- -—--——_ 


Happiness can be made quite as well of cheap 
materials as of dear ones. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF KEEPING WARM. 


A thin shawl may be made warm by folding 
a newspaper inside of it. ‘The paper is imper- 
vious to the wind and cold air from outside, and 
prevents the rapid escape of the warm air beneath 
it. Every one knows that the heat of the body 
is carried off much more rapidly in a high wind 
than in acalm. The wind blows away the heat 
evolved from the body; but in a perfectly still 
air this heat remains, and constitutes an atmos- 
pheric envelop so nearly of the same temperature 
with the body itself, that the latter is not so quick- 
ly robbed of its natural heat. 

There are some very interesting facts about the 
body in its power to make and contain heat, which 
are familiar to all when told, but which are sel- 
dom thought of in daily experience. For exam- 

| ple, the body will hold a great deal more heat 
than it gets from itsown furnaces. The stomach 
is a furnace, and our food is the fuel. It keeps 
up auniform temperature in the blood equal to 
about 98 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
If the stomach could consume food fast enough 
to maintain that heat, the body could not be frozen 

iby any extreme of cold But in proportion to 
the severity of cold to which the body is exposed, 
is the rapidity with which it loses. Some sub- 
stances taken into the stomach make a hot blaze 
much sooner than others, as brandy. To put 
brandy in the stomach is like puttiog pitch under 
a steam boiler. [t soon burns out, and the greater 
heat injures the furnace. 

We say that the body will hold more heat than 
it gets from its own furnaces. Heat is measured 
by degrees. On going out of a warm room, the 
body will immediately begin to lose its heat, and 
it must part with a certain number of degrees 
before it can begin to feel cold. The direction 
has sometimes been given—Don’t hug the stove, 
if you are going to set out on a cold journey. ” 
But experience says, do hugit. Getin as many 
degrees of heat as you can carry, if itis 500. 
Then wrap yourself up well, and you can econo- 
mize these 500 degrees through a longride. But 
if you had only taken 100 degrees at ‘the start, 
they would have been exhausted mid-way of the 
journey, and then you would have begun to feel 
cold. Nevertheless, it is an unhealthy habit to 
accustom one’s self on ordinary occasions to more 
heat than is actually needed. This isa very 
common fault, and bears on the pocket as well as 
on the health. One may easily get the habit of 
requiring two or three more blankets on a bed 
than are necessary. Some families will burn 
twice the fuel that others do and enjoy less com- 
fort. 

The extremities of the body get cold first, often 
to a painful degree, while the trunk is warm. 
But so long as the trunk keeps warm, in a person 
of common, vigorous health, there is little fear 
of “catching cold” by aching toes or fingers. 
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In rail car riding, it is much safer to let the 
toes ache, than to allow the lungs to feed on the 
foul air around the stove. 

“When you set out on a winter journey, if you 
are liable to suffer from cold toes, which many 
people do in spite of “ rubbers, ” fold a piece of 
newspaper over your stocking, which you can 
readily do, if your boots or shoes are not irration- 
ally tight. This is better than “rubbers, ”’ which 
are, in fact, very cold comforters in extreme, 
while they make the feet sweat in moderate 
weather. The main use of India rubber over- 
shoes is to keep out water, and for that they are 
second only to a stout water-proof, first-rate, calf- 
skio boot. There is not a more villainously un- 
wholesome article of wear made than the high 
topped rubber boot. It makes the feet tender, 
especially in children, gives an ugly gait, and 
when left off in any weather the wearer is liable 
to “catch cold.”’ Saint Crispin is the best friend 
of the human foot, when his leather and stitches 
are honest. 


annoyed by any weather that is in the slightest 
degree adverse to their present caprice. In 
winter, they don’t like winter ; in summer, they 
prefer autumn; and in autumn, spring is the 
most delightful season of the year. A snow 
storm in august would be charming, but in its 
proper season it is a perfect nuisance. For such 
people, we are utterly incapable of writing any 
useful hints. .We hope they will succeed in 
doing what they have set out to do, until they 
are punished into acquiescence with all the sea- 
sons of the year—that is, in making themselves 
uncomfortable, no matter what wind blows, or 
what sun shines.— The Century. 
a 
From The Tribune. 
EMANCIPATION IN RUSSIA. 


To-day, January 12, 1861, is New Year’s Day 
in Russia, according to the Old Style to which that 
empire st:ll adheres. It isa day destined to be 
forever memorable as the date of the complete 


Although the body can take in a greater num- j abolition of serfdom, the final and triumphal close 


ber of degrees of heat than it gets from its own 
furnace, the stomach, yet its capacity is limited 
in this respect. or example, when the hand is 
warm, you cannot hold it in the air of a hot oven 
for a second; but when it is cold, and especially 
when damp also, you may hold it there for some 
time without being obliged to withdraw it And 
so of the whole body. It appears that the body 
may carry less, as well as more heat, than the 
quantity supplied by its own furnace. Its ex- 
— and its surface often become painfully 
cold. . 

In winter, a traveller occasionally finds in a 
hotel a deficiency of bed covering; or in the sen- 
sitiveness of disease, he may require more than 
in health. The newspaper for which he paid two 
cents on the cars, spread under the upper cover, 
will be equal to an additional blanket. 

A piece of silk oil cloth, stitched in the folds 
of a shawl, is more flexible than the paper, and 
will last a whole winter. It has the advantage 
of securing inward warmth without the addition- 
al weight ofa thicker garment. 

The constitutional vivacity and temper of a 
person has much to do with his endurance of 
cold. For this vivacity is a sort of nervous fire 
that lessons the sensibility to outward impression. 
An indifferent , milk-and-water person, without 
energy and force, is at the mercy of every cold 
blast that sweeps round the corner. He, and es- 
pecially she, has no defence but to wear a dozen 
shawls during the day, and sleep under a bale. 
of blankets at night. One without any mental 
purpose, (unfortunately there are such,) though 
in vigorous health, is much more liable to catch 
cold than a spirited, delicate body bent on some 
positive pursuit. 

In this world of changeable climates, there 


are not a few people who get a habit of being 































of the mighty movement inaugurated by the Em- 
peror Alexander II. in 1857. On this great 
day of emancipation, twenty millions of Russians 
cease to be property and become men. The last 
and worst, the most gigantic and most baneful 
relic of barbarism that infested Europe, vanishes 
before the march of civilization, and personal 
liberty is decreed to all the inhabitants of a 
country whose area stretches through three quar- 
ters of the globe, and over a seventh part of its 
habitable surface. 

Serfdon in Russia is comparatively a modern 
institution. It was introduced by the Tartars, 
who conquered and held the country during the 
Middle Ages. Before their domination, the 
Russian peasant was a free man. ‘Toward the 
end of the sixteenth century, an attempt was 
made by the Czar to restore to the people their lost 
rights; but it was defeated by the violent oppo- 
sition of the aristocracy. In the earlier part of 
the present century, the attempt was renewed 
by Alexander I. and by Nicholas, with the same 
result, though Alexander succeeded in stopping 
the reduction of free communities of peasants to 
slavery, aud also prohibited the sale of serfs 
in the market, and the separation of their fe-mni- 
lies. In many other respects, likewise, he regu- 
lated and limited the power of the masters. 

Like all other slaveholding nations, Russia lias 
suffered terribly from insurrections of the subject 
race. In the reign of Catherine, a revolt of 
serfs, peasants and Cossacks of Ural or Oren- 
burg, headed by Pugatscheff, who pretended to 
be the Emperor Peter III., and styled himself 
“‘ Czar, the Avenger,” extended with horrible ex- 
cesses nearly to the gates of Moscow. Pousch- 
kine, the greatest of Russian poets, alluding to 
this insurrection, exclaims : ‘‘ May God preserve 
Russia from the seething outbreaks of its own 
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people.” In 1838, partial risings took place 
in the government of Saratoff, in which the 
nobles were burnt with their houses, and the 
imperial officers thrown into the fire. 

In almost every respect, however, the condi- 
tion of the Russian serfs was superior to that 
of the American slaves. The agricultural serfs 
lived in villages, and had land given to them to 
cultivate for their own profit, paying to their 
master a certain rent, and laboring for him on 
his land three days in the week. A serf woman 
marrying a free man became herself free. Mar- 
riages, however, though by law the serfs had 
liberty of choice, were in practice arranged 
by the master, and could seldom be con- 
tracted without his permission. If a serf 
man became free by manumission, or in any 
other legal way, his wife also was entitled to her 
freedom. The serf could not be forced to do 
any work on Sundays, or on the established 
holidays. He could claim before the tribunals 
a right to freedom if his master did not belong 
to any Christian Church; if the master had 
made a forcible attack on the virtue of his wife 
or daughter ; or if he had been made a prisoner 
by the enemy, and carried beyond the fron- 
tiers of the empire. He became free, also, if 
legally condemned to exile in Siberia, where 
his wife, if she followed him, likewise acquired 
freedom; if sold without the estate to which he 
belonged, or if the buyer did not possess as 
much land as the law required ; or, lastly, if his 
family were separated from him by sale. 

The house serfs were employed not only as 
servants, but as mechanics, and sometimes even 
as artists and tradesmen. The master often 
gave them a passport to travel, or to reside in 
some distant place, and pursue the avocation to 
which they had been trained, in which case 
they paid him a certain part of their earnings. 
They were liable to be called home at any time, 
and were completely dependent on the will of 
the master in regard to residence or occupation. 
Runaway serfs were returned to the master at the 
expense of those who had harbored them. But 
if the serf had avoided recapture for ten years, 
he was held to be free. And the claim of the 
master was not valid unless brought forward 
during the first year after the escape. 

From this outline it will be seen that the bur- 
dens borne by the Russian serf, grievous as they 
may have been, were moderate compared with 
the atrocious system for the perpetuation and 
propagation of which our American slavehold- 
ers are now in rebellion against the Union. He 
was not reduced to the degrading condition of 
a chattel; was not debarred from education; 
could not be torn from his family nor his home ; 
and could lawfully protect the virtue of his wife 
and daughter. Still, his emancipation from the 
fetters, light as they were, which have hitherto 
bound him, is an event which, in grandeur and 
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beneficence, has had no equal in the annals of 
Russia, except her liberation from the Tartar 
yoke, and which cannot fail to impel the empire 
onward with prodigious strides in the march of 
civilization and national power. Such an event 
is of itself sufficient to render 1861 forever me- 
morable in history. It is already a great year, 
and it may become greater yet, if, as is probable, 
the madness of the Southera Slaveholders shall 
compel the American people, in self-defence, in 
order to preserve their empire unimpaired, and 
secure to themselves and their posterity the 
blessings of peace and union, to exert their un- 
questionable and irresistible power, and sweep 
from the land at once and forever that relic of 
barbarism to which, and to which alone, is to be 
attributed our past and present national troubles. 
The Russian Czar, with a firm hand, regardless 
of the threats of a man-owning aristocracy, has 
raised twenty millions of serfs into freemen. 
The American democracy, mightier than any 
Czar, can, if it be necessary, with equally firm 
hand, suppress the rebellious slaveholders, and 
remove all cause or pretext for future rebellions 
by putting a summary end to slavery. 


——- 
TIME THE FARMER'S TREASURE. 


There is no employment better adapted to se- 
cure the improvement of all one’s time, particu- 
larly of those fragments which are so often un- 
improved, than that of the farmer. There are 
many occupations in which time is necessarily 
lost to the occupation itself, because of hindran- 
ces which, in stopping one part, stopall. There 
are intervals in most persons’ business which 
cannot be filled up with anything pertaining to 
the business itself’, because the main thing to be 
done is itself almost the only thing. It is true 
that no man, whatever his occupation, need 
waste any portion of time, however small, for 
he can employ it in a thousand things which 
will promote his happiness and usefulness, 
though not bearing directly upon his main ob- 
ject of pursuit. He can have always at hand a 
book, or a subject of study to engage his thoughts 
when they are temporarily released from daily 
business. But there are few who can, like the 
farmer, employ even the fragments, in the details 
of that which is emphatically the business of 
their lives. The farmer’s business is one of times 
and seasons, and to every thing in the farmer’s 
life there is a time, and for every time—every 
day in the year—there is something which not 
only can be done, but must be done. It will 
not do then for the farmer, of all men, to put off 
till to-morrow what can be done to-day, for to- 
morrow will certainly bring énough to be done. 
We have heard farmers complain of this, and say 
that they were the ouly men who were drudges, 
always having something to do, while many 
others, if stopped in the prosecution of their 
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daily business. were stopped altogether, having 
no incidental matters to attend to, and therefore 
had a time for rest. This is far from being true, 
for many classes of persons, as editors, physicians, 
&c., never have an hour they can call their own. 
But if it were true, and so far as it is true, it 
shows a clear advantage on the part of the farmer. 
If the carpenter or the mason is stopped for a 
day or two in his work, he must lose the time, 
as far as his earnings are concerned. And this 
is often a serious loss; for though it is true he 
may improve the time in study and other useful 
ways, yet it may be that he can ill afford the 
consequent diminution in his earnings. Yet it 
is very seldom that he can turn his hand to any 
thing else with any profit. Generally the most 
that he can do is to perform any little household 
jobs, which perhaps he might have had to hire 
another to do, if he had been employed at his 
own work. 


But the farmer can never be at a loss for work : 


adapted to the very time which the necessity of 
discontinuing some other work has rendered va- 
cant. He has but to step out of his door, and 
cast his eye over his domain to discover some- 
thing to be attended to. It is true, if he isa 
careful man he will not see fences down, doors 
off their hinges, manure evaporating in the sun, 
as he can see every day in the year upon the farm 
of his neighbor, who has adopted the principle of 
never doing to-day what can possibly be put off 
till to-morrow. But his experienced eye will de- 
tect the symptoms of decay, he will see where 
things are just beginning to go wrong, as things 
are constantly beginning to do in this world, and 
he will remedy the matter at once. There is no 
greater mistake than to suppose that when the 
farmer is prevented by the weather from out-door 
work he has nothing else todo. He can always 
find something to do in the barn, the stable, the 
granary, or the tool-shop, where he has laid up 
some nice seasoned hickory and ash for extra hoe 
handles, axe-helves, teeth for rakes, ox-yokes, &c., 
for it is very easy for him with a few good tools 
to make these things, and much better ones than 
he can buy; and then how wuch time is saved 
by having such things ready when they are 
wanted, so that important work may not be de- 
layed by sending a man on horseback three miles 
to get a new implement, or waitiug half a day to 
have the old one mended. A great deal of the 
farmer’s work is that of preparation, and these 
preparations are so various that he may easily 
choose his cwn time for many of them. In an- 
other important respect is Time the farmer’s trea- 
sure. He can, and in fact usually does, use the 
same time several times over. While he is cut- 
ting his hay, his wheat is ripening ; while he is 
hauling his manure, his cattle are fattening; 
while he is making his fences, his chestout rails 
are growing. Nature, or, we would rather say 
Providence, is all the time doing his work for 


him. All he has to do is to “ cut out work” for 


the rain and sun and atmosphere todo. How 
ungrateful in him to grumble if sometimes these 
powerful and beneficent agents, in accomplishing 
other more important purposes of the Almighty, 
destroy his crops. Nor is there, notwithstanding 
what we have said, any man who has more time 
to spare for social intercourse and intellectual 
improvement, than the farmer who makes it a 
point to let nothing get behindhand. While 
other men, however industrious they may be, find 
their business constantly making greater demands 
upon them, he can at almost any time with safe- 
ty, leave his farm for afew days. Things cannot 
go very far wrong in that space of time, when 
they have so uniformly been made to go right, 
and his first business when he returns will be to 
see if every thing is right. Thus we contend 
that the farmer can, if he will, make more of his 
time than any other man, not excepting a Wall- 
street broker.—Country Gentleman. 





KIND HEARTS. 


Let but the heart be beautifal, 
And I care not for the face ; 
I heed not that the form may want 
Pride, dignity, or grace ; 
Let the mind be filled with glowing thoughts, 
And the soul with sympathy, 
And I care not if the cheek be pale, 
Or the eye lack brilliancy. 


What though the cheek be beautiful, 
It soon must lose its bloom ; 

The eye’s bright lustre soon will fade 
In the dark and silent tomb; 

But the glory of the mind will live 
Though the joyous life depart, 

And the magic charm can never die, 
Of a true and noble heart. 


The lips that utter gentle words 
Have a beauty all their own, 
Aud more I prize a kindly voice 
Than wusic’s sweetest tone ; 
And though its sounds are harsh or sbrill, 
If the heart within beats free, 
And echoes back each glad impulse, 
’Tis all the world to me! 


——>+.09>-—___——- 


THE CHRONICLE OF HOPES. 


BY RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 


T would not chronicle my life 

By dynasties of joy or pain, 

By reigns of peace or times of strife, 
By accidents of loss or gain: 

The bopes that nurtured in my breast 
Have been the very wings to me 

On which existence floats or rests,— 
These only shall my eras be. 


Whether they rose to utmost height 
And glistened in the noonday sun, 
Descending with as full delight 
When all was realized and won ; 
Or whether mercilessly checked, 
By adverse airs and lowering skies, 
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They sunk to earth confused and wrecked 


lavishness of love and care for the ephemeral 
Almost before they dared to rise. 


character of the enjoyment. 

All that rocky glen where the village nestled, 
all those verdant prairies that encircled it, those 
shrubby woods that belted the meadows, and 
were bounded in their turn by the trackless 
moors, had blossomed like a garden in fairyland. 
Fruit and flowers ! everywhere fruit and flowers ! 
The gray rock that rose above the houses blushed 
literally crimson with the wild strawberries— 
those wondrous strawberries that spring up every- 
where in Lapland, whose profusion is such that 
they stain the hoofs of the reindeer and the 
sledge of the traveller, yet are so delicate and 
matchless in flavor, that the czar himsalf sends 
for them, by estafettes, all the long, long way to 
his summer palace of Tsarzkoy-Chélé. But straw- 
berries are not the only gifts that bounteous sum- 
mer flings with full hands upon Lapland. The 
crags, the meadows, the thickets, glow and blos- 
som with a thousand many-hued flowers ; the 
meres and pools are white with lilies ; the woods 
are full of strange fruits, and joyous song? of 
birds; the grass springs up luxuriantly; the 
ferns, mosses, lichems, have all their varied tints 
of deeper or brighter green ; the moors are carpet- 
ed with red and purple heaths ; and even the dan- 
gerous quagmires are ruddy with the tempting 
fruit of the cranberry. One never knows what a 
summer really is, never knows with what exuber- 
ant mirth the world can rejoice at bursting from the 
chainsof winter, until one has seen Lapland. And 
the people? Well, all I can say is, I liked them, 
and they me. Inever met a young face or an old 
one among these simple folks that had nota pleasant 
smile for the stranger; I never went intoa Lapland 
hut without finding a kindly welcome, for my 
worthy little hosts would bustle to fill the biggest 
bowl with milk, and the largest basket with ber- 
ries, and to produce great piles of “smolke” and 
dried fish from the sea-coast, and, luxury unpar- 
alleled, perhaps even a great black loaf, brought 
all the way from Norway (for Lapland has no 
bread), to do honor to the foreign guest. How 
could I help growing fond of these queer, elfin- 
looking, soft-hearted people? I had heard ugly 
stories of them among the Swedes and Norwe- 
gians: they were called savages, idolaters, en- 
chanters, even cannibals: but I ‘can only say 
that they not only did not eat me, but even ab- 
stained from fleecing me, as nations much more 
polished and accomplished are in the habit of 
doing to wayfarers. The village of Kublitz was 
built of green boughs and wattles, the posts alone 
which supported each cottage being of pine-tim- 
ber. In fact, the huts were not cottages—they 
were leafy booths such as the roving Tartar some- 
times constructs ; and these summer palaces of 
living verdure added to the holiday air of the 
_, and were suggestive of a perpetual picnic. 

ut the true houses were under the earth, not 
above its surface. The green tents I have been 


With equal love I love them all 

For their own special sakes, nor care 
What sequence here or there might fall, 
Each has its sweet memorial share: 

Let but my hopes, in coming years, 
Preserve their long unbroken line, 

And smiles will shine through any tears, 
Ané grief itself be half-divine. 


For not to wan on earth is given 

The ripe fulfilment of desire ;— 

Desire of Heaven itself is. Heaven, 
Unless the passion faint and tire: 

So upward still, from hope to hope, 
From faith to faith, the soul ascends, 
And who has scaled the ethereal cope, 
Where that sublime succession ende? 


willl ial 
From Chambers’s Journal. 
A WINTER UNDERGROUND. 


The short but glorious summer of Lapland was 
drawing to a close, and I remembered with regret 
that the hour of my departure from Kublitz was 
at hand. Still I lingered, for I had spent several 
of the happiest weeks of my life in that fairy 
spot of earth, so far remote from the track of the 
bustling British tourist. I had grown attached 
to my simple-hearted hosts; and their constant 
kindness, their gay good humor, and the fresh- 
ness and novelty of the holiday-life, had indeseri- 
able charms for me. Kublitz is a place little 
known. It lies in Swedish Lapland, about a 
hundred and fifty miles beyond the extreme 
limits of Norway; and its silvery river and 
emerald pasture are surrounded by the far-stretch- 
ing moorlands, of which by far the greater part of 
the country consists. Far away to the south 
might be seen, on a clear day, rising dimly above 
the vast, purple moors, a line of blue peaks that 
faintly dotted the distant horizon. These are the 
Kohl Mountains, the mighty Scandinavian Alps 
which divide Norway from Sweden, and whose 
northernmost summits have often seemed to me, 
as I thus gazed on them from the Lapland 
wastes, the very outposts of European civilization. 
To the north, a line of low hills broke the dis- 
tant sky-line—the ast range, I was told, between 
fair Kublitz and the grim icy bergs of the lone- 
ly Arctic Sea. There, among those hills, the 
northern bear roamed unmolested in his shaggy 
strength, the unhunted wolf howled along the 
deep ravines, the marten clung to the pine- 
branch, and the elk ranged the brakes, free from 
any fear of intrusive man. Nothing would have 
tempted my kindly Lapland hosts to explore that 
mountain-range, guarded by a thousand super- 
stitious legends, and named, in their figurative 
tongue, the Witches’ Hills. But let me try to 
describe Kublitz itself, as I saw it first, basking 
in the short-lived smile of the arctic summer, 

when pature seems to compensate by a wondrous 
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describing were mere temporary pavilions ; aud 
beneath them, with only a low chimney, like a 
magnified mole-bill, peeping above ground, were 
the true homes of the Laplanders, the caverned 
storehouses for all their worldly wealth, and their 
own dwellicgs for more than nine months of the 
year. And now the time was coming when the 
green booths were to be deserted, and the sun to 
vanish, and the strange underground life, like a 
mole’s, was to begin again for the long iron- 
bound arctic winter. Peter Wow, the chief man 
of the village, in whose wigwam I dwelt, warned 
me that the day-light would speedily cease, and 
that he had better prepare the boat to convey me 
down the river southwards, so that I might reach 
Norway “before it got dark.” A strange idea 
seized me—what if I were to stop behind! I 
have been here through the day-light, the long 
three-months’ day, that puzzled me so terribly at 
first, and robbed me cf my sleep, and made me 
blink like an owl at the unwearying sun that 
would shine at midnight, and which upset all the 
habits of my previous life. I recollected what a 
strange sensation that had been, how new, fresh, 
and piquant! and it is not often, let me tell you, 
that a somewhat world-worn and world-wearied 
man, who has passed his grand climacteric, can 
discover a sensation that shall be at once new, 
fresh, and piquant. I had promised to spend 
Christmas with my sister, in Gloucestershire, to 
be sure; but “ Pshaw!” thought I, “I can go 
next summer. Maria Jane hasn’t seen me these 
eighteen years and more, so she can probably 
wait till Easter; and my nephews and nieces 
won’t fret too much, I dare say, about the non- 
appearance of an uncle they never set their 
juvenile eyes upon. My mindis made up, I'll 
stay all night.” 

A Lapland winter hut has generally two 
drawbacks, of a nature almost unbearable to 
Europeans—it is too crowded, and it is shock- 
ingly smoky. But Peter Wow, chief of the 
village, was a rich man in his way, and had a 
roomy and commodious set of caverns for his 
dwelling, with furs and eider-down quilts in 
plenty, as became the owner of five hundred 
reindeer. The family slept in a quaint tier of 
little box-beds, about the usual length of mig- 
nonette troughs, which were sunk into the clay 
walls like a row of sleeping-berths on board a 
rea But I, as a distinguished foreigner, 

ad a den to myself, such as a hermit of especi- 
ally austere and self-mortifying tendencies might 
have constructed, for it was without a window 
of any kind, and air was admitted by means of 
the hollow trunk of an alder-tree, which had 
been thrust through the roof of the cave, and 
made a sort of wooden shaft overhead. The 
floor was carpeted, however, with soft dried 
moss, softer and more luxurious than the most 
costly three-plied velvet that ever loom wove ; 
the bed was a pile of dressed deer-skins, as sup- 


ple and pliant as silk ; a copper lamp hung by 
achain from the roof; I had pillows and bol- 
sters stuffed with the plumage of the eider-duck 
and the wild swan, two bear-skin coverlets, and 
at least a dozen quilts of yielding eider-down ; 
and, crowning magnificence! there was an old- 
fashioned chest of oaken drawers, with ‘brass 
handles and key-plates, to which Peter Wow 
pointed proudly, as to a proof of intercourse 
with the civilized world of modern Europe. It 
was evidently some relic of a wreck off the 
North Cape, and had been dragged many a 
weary mile by the patient deer that drew the 
sledges. I fancied the scent of the sea hung 
about it still. 

Scarcely were we snugly established in our 
underground quarters, when one fine evening 
I was summoned to join a solemn procession 
which annually, according to immemorial cus- 
tom, ascended a neighboring hill to see the last 
of the sun for that year, and bid the orb of day 
“ good-bye!” It was a strangely picturesque 
sight, and not without its touching pathos, that 
assemblage of villagers, of every age, from the 
wrinkled grandsire, who tottered on his staff, 
and with a palsy-shaken hand shaded his aged 
eyes as he watched that fast-declining sun 
which was setting, not for a night, but for a 
drear winter, and which he might scarcely hope 
to mark again, down to the child whose wonder- 
ing eyes notcd the scene for the first time since 
its reason began to dawn, All were there—the 
maidens and young men, the reverend elders, 
the feeble crones, who shivered already in the 
strange ominous chill that pervaded the air, the 
hardy hunters, the no less hardy shepherds, or 
rather deerherds; old and young were gazing 
with a common purpose and a common intensity 
of feeling upon the sinking luminary. All kinds 
of wild imaginings, all manner of poetic memo- 
ries rushed in upon my mind as the sun ap- 
proached the horizon, and prepared for the final 
plunge. The wild and mystic verses of Tegner, 
perhaps suggested by that very spectacle of the 
death of the northern sun, recurred to me with 
boding clearness. I began to wonder whether I 
had not been very rash and absurd in wishing to 
stop a winter in Laplend, like a mole in its bur- 
row. I began tosigh after Gloucestershire, where 
the sun would shine out, many a day on the 
crisp snow and frost-silvered boughs, when I 
should be left in Cimmerian darkness. Plunge! 
the red sun has flashed down below the horizon. 
A heavy twilight settled, as if by. magic, over 
the fair landscape, still gilded by the smiles of 
summer. Alas! the good fairy, so beneficent, 
so bright, in her rainbow robe, studded with 
flowers, was gone, and King Frost was to reign 
over her devastated realms. Hark! the long 
wailing cadences of the sweet sad chant—an old, 
old heathen chant, of the days when Freya was 
worshipped, Freya, at once Venus and Summer 
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of this far remote race—in which the Lapland- 
ers bewail the parting day, Now for the long, 
long night! Already as we turned to quit the 
hill, after straining our eyes until the last faint 
glow had died away too—already an icy breeze 
had sprung up from the dim north- west, and | 
shivered and wrapped my cloak round me at the 
sudden sensatiun of cold. ‘It is the snow-wind,” 
said an old Laplander, as we paced down to the 
village ; “ no more flowers for the lasses to braid 
in their hair this year.” 


(To be concluded.) 





COTTON SUPPLY. 


The Cotton Supply Association held a meeting 
in the Town Hall of Manchester lately, to receive 
information from Mr. Campbell, British Consul 
at Lagos. Mr. Campbell said that the palm-oil 
trade from the Bight of Benin has increased dur- 
ing the last six years by about £600,000 out of £1, 
000,000 ; and he asked why a cotton trade should 
not receive equal development if this country sup- 
plied capital for the purchase and skill for the pre- 
paration of that important product? The first ship 
loaded with cotton would give the signal for the 
whole of the cotton regions of Africa. The people 
are exceedingly fond of agriculture. In Abeokuta 
they prefer working on the plantations at 3d. a- 
day to working at any other employment for 9d. 
But hitherto they have been shut out from com- 
munication with the civilized countries, and their 
roads are at the present mere pathways. He be- 
lieved the Niger would become developed. At pre- 
sent the cotton from that region had been obtained 
from Abeokuta only. It was a peculiar feature 
of this part of Africa that it contained towns of 
40,000, 60,000, 80,000, 100,000, and 120,000 
inhabitants, while other parts only contained 
scattered yillages. The people were not only 
growers, but manufacturers of cotton, and from 
Lagos and the Bight of Benin 200,000 cloths of 
native manufacture, averaging 2$lbs, each in 
weight, had been exported in the year 1857 to 
the Brazils or elsewhere, for the clothing, proba- 
bly, of their own countrymen. The shipment of 
cotton from Lagos in 1856 was 34,491 Ibs., and 
in 1857 it was 114,844 lbs. There was no foun- 
dation for the prevailing belief that the free 
African will not work if he were secured the fruits 
of his labor. At Lagos the people go to work at 
daybreak, they take their meals and rest in the 
heat of the day, and a more industrious people 
he believed does not exist. In the question of 
cotton supply to England, it must be remember- 
ed that in Africa there was no rent to pay for 
the land. He had resided in that country thirty- 
five years; he knew an Irish gentleman who had 
been there forty-five years, and he believed there 
was nothing in the climate for a European to fear, 
provided he lived temperately and moderately.— 
The British Friend. 
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NEWS ITEMS, 


Po.iticat.—Abraham Lincoln, the President elect, 


has arrived safely in Washington. It is hoped that 
his presence there will tend to the peaceful adjust- 
ment of the difficulties of our troubled country. 


Forziegn News — Eneuanp. — Extract from the 
Jueen’s Speech upon the opening of Parliament: 

“ Serious differences have arisen among the States 
of the North American Union. It is impossible for 
me to look, without great concern, upon any events 
which can affect the happiness and welfare of a peo- 
ple purely allied to my subjects by descent, and close- 
ly connected with them by the most intimate and 
friendly relations. My heartfelt wish is, that these 
difficulties may be susceptible of satisfactory adjust- 
ment. The interest which I take in the well-being of 
the people of the United States, cannot but be in- 
creased by the kind and cordial reception given by 
them to the Prince of Wales during his recent visit to 
the Continent of America. I am glad to take this op- 
portanity of expressing my warm appreciation of the 
loyalty and attachment to my person and throne ma- 
nifested by my Canadian and other North American 
subjects, on the occasion of the residence of the Prince 
of Wales among them.” 

A destructive fire occurred on the 5th, at Blenheim 
Palace, the splendid, historical seat of the Marlbo- 
roughs, The main building escaped comparatively 
uninjured, yet the damage is stated at £100,000 ster- 
ling. The famed Titian Gallery, with its valuable 
paintings, was destroyed. 


France.—The French expedition organized to ex- 
plore Southern Siberia, and particularly that part con- 
tiguous to the river Amoor, will leave Paris in a few 
days. Meanwhile a commission: bas been appointed 
by the Academy of Sciences to draw up instructions 
for the explorers. 


Japan.——A Calcutta telegram of the 11th of Ist mo. 
says news had been received there that the landing of 
the American Embuaseador bad been repulsed at Ja- 
pan. 


TounneL THRovcH THE Atps.—A tunnel, to be seven 
and a half miles long, is now in course of construc- 
tion through Mount Cenis, to connect Piedmont with 
Savoy, and open a European highway through the 
Alps. The boring machines are worked by compress- 
ed air supplied by hydraulic compressors outside the 
tunnel, and penetrate one foot and one-third in five 
minutes. These machines notonly supply power for the 
work of excavation, but also introduce currents of fresh 
air to counteract the mephitic vapors which would 
otherwise poison the laborers. The work goes on at 
both sides of the mountain, and the only difficulty ap- 
prebended is, lest the numerous lakes on the Alpine 
passes may be interfered with, and the excavations 
hindered by the ingress of water, 


Intrvors Registry Law.—The Illinois Legislature 
bas passed a registry law. The chief feature is, that 
a voter must have been for sixty days a resident of the 
precinct in which he votes, and be known to the 


jadges or to two legal voters, who are known to the 
judges of election. 


Tue wool clip of Oregon, in 1859, was about 200,- 
000 pounds ; during the past year it reached 300,000 
pounds, about one-third of which has been exported. 
A woollen manufacturing company was established in 
1857. The home price of wool reigns at 12 to 16 
cents per pound. 


Corp Wearuer in Enctanp.—The weather in Eng- 
land has been inte: sely cold, and its effects upon lions 
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and tigers in the London Zoological Gardens have 
been severe. The noble Nubian lion, who has been 
twelve years in the Gardens, and was the admiration 
of all visitors, is dead. In the afiernoon he was ap- 
parently well, and in the morning he was found by bis 
keeper still and cold in his den. A post-mortem ex- 
amioation, attended by various scientific men, dis- 
closed the fact that the king of beasts had succumbed 
to the intense cold, no organic disease having been 
discovered. Although the superintendent of the gar- 
dens bas taken great pains to preserve the animals, 
the mortality has been very large among the ante- 
lopes, birds and monkeys. The hippopotamus are, 
however, though natives of tropical countries, flour- 
ishing. 


Tue Mirxy Sea.—The French Minister of Marine 
bas sent to the Academy of Sciences, in Paris, a re- 
port of Captain Trebuchet, of the corvette Capricieuse, | 
in which it is stated, that on the night of the 20th of | 
August, 1860, when about twenty miles from Am-' 
boyna, he and his crew beheld the curious spectacle 
of the milky sea, and what the Dutch call the winter 
sea, because the sky and waters present the appear- 
ance of fields covered with snow. The phevomenon 
lasted from 7 P. M. till daylight. It was at first at- 
tributed to the reflection of the moon, which was then 
about three days old; but as the appearance contin- | 
ued after the moon had set, this explanation was dis- 
carded. A bucketfull of sea-water having been drawn | 
up and examined, it was found to contain about 200 | 
groups of animalcula, of about the thickness of a hair | 
each, but of varying length. They adhered to each ! 
other like strings of beads, and emitted a light simi- | 
lar to that of the glow-worm and firefly. It was ad- | 
mitted that the white appearance of the sea was caus- | 
ed by these minute creatures, the number of which | 
must have exceeded all human calculation. 


Imports FRoM France.—From the Custom House — 


returns of the French empire for the year 1860, Eng- 
land has received from France the following: 64 mil- | 
lions and a half of killogrammes weight of butter ; | 
151 millions 686,000 eggs, the produce of 40,000 | 
French hens: 11 millions 381 gallons of wine; 431 
quintals cubic measure of vegetable substances; ; 
350,000 pairs of boots and shoes; seven million pairs | 
of gloves. | 


Rice as Foop.—The quantity of rice consumed in 
the rice eating Eastern nations, has been estimated 
at three ounces per head per day, or seventy pounds 
per year. The population of these countries is 
estimated at 671,343,916 souls, and the rice crops at 
62,176,662,000 pounds—50 per cent. greater than the 
corn crop of the United States. 


Tennyson.—Bayard Taylor, in giving an account of 
an interview he had with the English poet laureate, 
says: 

In form and voice, Tennyson is a thorough Eng- 
lishman ; in features, complexion and hair, medieval 
Italian. His presence impresses you with a singular 
mixture of northern force and southern fire. He is 
fally six feet high, broad shouldered and large limb- 
ed, yet with black hair and eyes, a pale olive com- 
plexion, full lips, and a black beard and moustache. 
Power is expressed in every feature. His voice is re- 
markably full and grand in tone, with a little of that 
monotony which betrays a mind withdrawn and ab- 
sorbed in its own speculations. I should judge him 


to be one of the least demonstrative of men, yet you 
would pick him out of a crowd of ten thousand as 
the wisest man among them, before he opened his 
lips. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Four AnD Meat.—The Flour market is remarkably 
quiet—stock light and prices firm. A few hundred 
barrels Western were taken for shipment. Extra 
at $5 37 a5 50 per barrel. Small sales are making 
to retailers at about the same figure for common, 
superfine and straight brands; $5 75 a 6 for extra’ 
family, and $6 37 a7 for fancy lots. Very little doing 
io Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former is held at 
$3 62. The latter at $2 87 for Pennsylvania. 


Grain.—The offerings of Wheat continue small, 








and prices are with: ut material chang». Small sales Biig 
of fair and prime Penusylvania and Western red at Vol 
$1 29 a 130 per bush. White is scarce and ranges 
from $140a150. Rye is selling at 68 cents. Corn ow 
is firm. Sales of new yellow at 58 a 60c., and old at 
64 a 65c. Oats-are steady at 33 cents for Penn- E 
sylvania and 32 cents for Delaware, Barley Malt 
ranges from 85 to 95 cents. 
CLoveRseEeD is dull. Sales of good and prime at 4 50 
a $4 75 per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $2 50 a 2 75. 
Flaxseed is steady at $1 43.a1 45. Red Top is held 
at $1 87 a 2. Bede 
— — — ee % vanc 
ATON ACADEMY.—The Second Session of the aa 
Ly present School Term of the above Institution, Th 
will open for Pupils of both Sexes,on 2nd day, the itis 
18th of 2nd month next, and continue 20 weeks. thes 
a . ‘ es 
Catalogues containing the Terms and particulars will 
be sent to every one requesting the same, on applica- AGE 
tion to WILLIAM CHANDLER, 
Principal and Proprietor, or _ 
WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, THE 
Principal Iastruactor. 
2d mo. 16th, 1861.—8t. 
gl stages ncaa ctoaehe ] 
AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES Lo 
AND GENTLEMEN, is situated in one of the most Yor 
healthy and delightful portions of Chester Co. and is att 
within a few minutes walk of the Fairville Station on but 
' the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Rail Road. was 
The Summer Term of 1861, will commence Second h d 
day (Mond.) 3mo. (Mar.) 25th. and continue 20 weeks. a 
Vacation, during the warmest part of the season. hou 
Terms $60 per session. on 
For particulars Address firs 
JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. Ow 
or JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, Principal. oth 
Fairville P. O. Chester Co. Pa hee 
Rereginces, Benj. Swayne, London Grove Pa; 
Joseph Jobson, 830 Marshal St, Phila; T. M. Plummer. gou 
Monrovia, Md. 2mo, 2nd, &t. but 
ical A a iN De a wel 
BYBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. = 
The Twelfth Session of Byberry Boarding School, pre 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will . 
commence on the third Second-day, (the 18tb) of m 
Second month, 1861, and continue twenty weeks. The and 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a pro 
liberal English education. whi 
Terms—$60 per session, one half payable in ad- mer 
vance, the other half at the end of the session. Fri 
For Circulars containing other particulars, address te 
Jane HILiBorn, mos 
Byberry P. O., Penna. h 
lat mo. 26.—2m. tha 
as t 
and 


Merrihew ¢ Thompson, Pr.s, Lodge st. 





